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1 64 Journal of A merican Folk-Lore. 

The Myths of the New World: A Treatise on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., 
M. D., LL. D., D. Sc, Professor of American Archaeology and Linguis- 
tics in the University of Pennsylvania. Third Edition, revised. Phila- 
delphia : David McKay. 1896. xii, 13-360 pp. 8vo. 
Though many specialists have devoted themselves to research in the 
languages, sociology, folk-lore, and mythology of the numerous Indian 
tribes of the New World, Dr. Brinton's volume, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1868, is still sui generis the only general philosophical analysis 
of American religions. It goes without saying that the revision — " the 
present edition has been subject to a thorough revision, much of the text 
having been rewritten and about fifty pages of new matter added " — has 
enabled the author to incorporate whatever of value recent investigations 
have brought to bear upon subjects in which his philosophical insight and 
critical acumen have enabled him largely to anticipate the conclusions of 
students of primitive religions both at home and abroad. 

After an introductory chapter, " General Considerations on the Red 
Race," the following topics are characteristically treated : The Idea of God ; 
The Sacred Number : its Origin and Applications ; The Symbols of the 
Bird and the Serpent ; Myths of Water, Fire, and the Thunder-storm ; 
The Supreme Gods of the Red Race ; Myths of the Creation, the Deluge, 
the Epochs of Nature, and the Last Day ; the Origin of Man ; The Soul 
and its Destiny; The Native Priesthood; The Influence of the Native 
Religions on the Moral and Social Life of the Race. 

Dr. Brinton is a firm believer in the unity of the Red Race and their 
autochthonous culture, preferring, in the case of many resemblances which 
have led other writers to postulate early historic connection between the 
New World and the Old, "the interpretation which in such recognizes 
merely psychological parallels, — proofs of the unity of the soul of man, 
obliged or inclined to follow the same paths when setting forth on that 
quest which has for its goal the invisible world and the home of the gods " 
(p. 54). In his discussion of the "good and bad gods," especially as 
regards the Iroquois and Algonkins, he seems to estimate a little too highly 
European influence since the Indians have become acquainted with the 
missionary doctrines. Particularly instructive is the chapter on " Sacred 
Numbers," in which the sacredness of the number four in American religions 
is emphasized, and its relations to the symbolism of the cardinal points, 
the cross, the tree, etc., pointed out. The adoration of the cardinal points 
seems to have given rise to this sacredness of four, " the key to the symbol- 
ism of American religions " (pp. 83, 84). In animal symbolism the bird 
and the serpent — the first the symbol of the clouds and winds, the second 
usually the symbol of the lightning and the waters — are most prominent, 
and are both "devoid of moral significance" (pp. 120-143). 

Suggestive to a remarkable degree is Dr. Brinton's chapter on the 
"Myths of Water, Fire, and the Thunder-storm" (pp. 144-190), and no 
portion of it more interesting than that which deals with the woman-worship 
of Mexican and Central American tribes, the Tarascas and Tzentals espe- 
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daily (p. 179). The words with which the chapter on "The Supreme 
Gods of the Red Race " — in his " American Hero Myths " Dr. Brinton 
has discussed the topic at much greater length — closes, referring to the 
Messiah-hope, the culture-idea, so prominent in American mythology and 
religions, are of deep philosophical significance : " These fancied reminis- 
cences, these unfounded hopes, so vague, so childlike, — let no one dismiss 
them as the babblings of ignorance. Contemplated in their broadest mean- 
ing as characteristics of the race of man, they have an interest higher than 
any history, beyond that of any poetry. They point to the recognized dis- 
crepancy between what man is and what he feels he should be, must be ; 
they are the indignant protests of the race against acquiescence in the 
world's evil as the world's law ; they are the incoherent utterances of those 
yearnings for nobler conditions of existence, which no savagery, no igno- 
rance, nothing but a false and lying enlightenment, can wholly extinguish " 
(p. 225). Flood-myths and tales of man's earth-birth are legion in America, 
and their variations are also legion ; they run all along the line, from the 
Rootdiggers' idea that the earth and sky and sea always were as they now 
are, to the thought of the Aztecs (like the Greeks of old) that, when the 
universe shall perish, even the gods will pass out of existence. One of the 
most interesting chapters in the book treats of " The Soul and its Destiny " 
(pp. 271-304), in which Dr. Brinton notes (p. 303) : " What strikes us most 
in this analysis of the opinions entertained by the red race on a future 
life, is the clear and positive hope of a hereafter, in such strong contrast to 
the feeble and vague notions of the ancient Israelites, Greeks, and Romans, 
and yet the entire inertness of this hope in leading them to a purer moral 
life," — a proof that the " religious is wholly distinct from the moral senti- 
ment." In the section on "The Native Briesthood" (pp. 304-328), the 
great influence exerted by secret societies, shamans, and priests is fully 
appreciated, and their power as teachers emphasized. In the final chapter 
Dr. Brinton states many interesting conclusions, none more so than this, 
that the secret of the happier influence of this [elevating and mollifying] 
element in natural worship is all contained in one word, — its humanity " 
(p. 338) ; the moral value of religions " can be very precisely estimated 
by the human or the brutal character of their gods." Prayer is recognized 
as " one of the least deceptive standards wherewith to measure the progress 
of the knowledge of divinity in the New World " (p. 339), and examples 
given of the evolution of this act of worship. 

From the reading of this volume, with its charity and toleration of races 
and ideals other than our own, its insight and suggestiveness, its wealth of 
illustration and example, one will certainly rise sympathetic with the author's 
closing words : " The more carefully we study history, the more important 
in our eyes will become the religious sense. It is almost the only faculty 
peculiar to man. It concerns him nearer than aught else. It holds the 
key to his origin and destiny." 

Two good indexes of authors and subjects, and numerous bibliographical 
notes, add to the pleasure of using the book. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 



